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The Odelsthing, or Lower House of the 
Norwegian Parliament, on May 11 extend- 
ed communal suffrage to all men, and to 
those women who pay taxes on an income 
of $75 per year or upwards. 


THE ALBANY STRIKE. 

At Albany, N. Y., a great strike is in 
progress, in which thousands of persons— 
soldiers, police, strikers, and sympathiz- 
ers—have been involved in the most vio- 
lent disturbances. Ina dozen other cities 
there are strikes or lockouts. Ata meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs not long ago, a promi- 
nent gentleman who had been invited to 
address the Federation twitted the women 
with their failure to solve the domestic 
service question. The papers at the time 
were full of a great strike, and one of the 
ladies called his attention to the fact that 
women were not the only persons who had 
difficulties with their help. The gentle- 
man owned, on reflection, that the worst 
troubles between mistress and maid were 
not to be compared in violence and exas- 
peration to those often occurring between 
employers and employed among men. As 
the inability of housewives to get along 
with their servants is one of the perennial 
arguments used against equal suffrage, 
it will be well for the ‘‘Antis’’ to make a 
note of the Albany strike. 


MOTHERS EQUAL GUARDIANS. 


The [llinois Legisiature has made moth- 
ers joint guardians of their children with 
the fathers, by a vote of 34 to 8 inthe 
Senate and 119 tol in the House. Illi- 
nois is the ninth State to take such action. 
The Chicago Journal says: 


Among those deserving of commenda- 
tion for strenuous labor in behalf of this 
last reform is Mrs. Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, whose active work and arguments 
at Springfield did much to secure the pas- 
sage of the bill. Her pamphlet ‘Mr. 
Lex’’ is a most admirable presentation of 
the wrongs of woman under the old law, 
which gave the father almost despotic 


control over his children, while the 
mother was absolutely powerless. 

A petition that Massachusetts mothers 
may hereafter have equal custody, con- 
trol and guardianship of their minor 
children, signed by Mary A. Livermore 
and the other general officers of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association, was pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by 
Representative H. Heustis Newton, of Ev- 
erett, and referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. Thanks to Mr. Newton’s 
effective advocacy it passed that Commit- 
tee, but the Senate Committee on Rules 
had it referred to the next General Court. 
Next year we must try to save the wives 
of cruel and brutal husbands from the 
sorrowful fate of poor Mrs. Naramore, 
who lost her reason and killed her six 
children, to save them from being given 
away to strangers. 


VICE AT MANILA. 


A despatch from Washington says: 


General MacArthur, as governor of the 
Philippine Islands, has reported to the 
adjutant-general of the army concerning 
allegations made against the authorities 
in Manila relative to the social evil in that 
city. General MacArthur says Manila can 
challenge a comparison as to its moral 
and orderly condition with any city in the 
United States. 

A condition of things prevails in Manila 
that would not be tolerated in any city of 
the United States. The social evil exists 
everywhere, but there is no city in the 
United States where prostitutes are sub- 
jected to ‘‘certified examination,’’ and 
furnished with official health certificates 
by the authorities. Judge Taft and the 
whole Philippine Commission have ac- 
knowledged that this is done by the mili- 
tary authorities in the Philippines. Here 
we examine school teachers and candi- 
dates for the police and postal service, 
etc., and certify that they are fit for their 
work; but in the United States prostitu- 
tion is not recognized as a legitimate in- 
dustry, or sanctioned by the authorities. 
In this respect Manila differs from all the 
cities at home. 


The despatch from Washington con- 
tinues: 

The General suggests that a committee, 
consisting of those who made the allega- 
tions against the government at Manila, 
be sent to that city to make an investiga- 
tion, but adds that such a committee first 
should acquaint themselves with social 
conditions in tropical countries. 

The allegations were made by Dr. Con- 
dict, of Manila, after an investigation; by 
Rev. F. H. Morgan, treasurer of the Meth- 
odist mission at Singapore, who went to 
the Philippines on purpose to investigate 
the reports of official complicity with 
vice, which he had found it hard to credit; 
and by Mr. William E. Johnson, who also 
made a careful personal investigation on 
the spot before publishing his statement. 


As for ‘‘social conditions in tropical 
countries,’ it is not likely that human 
nature in our young soldiers is so different 
in Manila from what it is at home that 
they will be encouraged to lead an upright 
life by baving the military authorities an- 
nounce their intention to make it as safe 
as possible for them to sin. 


WITHIN SIX MONTBS, 


_The ‘Illinois Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women” has 
issued its semi-annual statement. It re- 
ports that during the last six months, the 
movement against equal suffrage has 
made satisfactory progress. 

Within the last six months, New York 
has granted the ballot to tax-paying 
women, the women of West Australia 
have cast their votes for the first time for 
members of Parliament, and the Legisla- 


| ture of Kansas, after fourteen years’ ex- 


perience of municipal woman suffrage, 
has voted down almost unanimously a bill 
to repeal it. If the opponents of equal 
rights for women are satisfied with the 
progress of events during the last six 


months, the suffragists have every reason 
to be so. 


BOSTON WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, of the Municipal 
Statistics Department of Boston, has just 
issued a bulletin containing some interest- 
ing facts as to the Women’s school vote in 
this city. The women’s vote in 1900 
showed an increase of 2,452 over their vote 
in 1899, but the men’s school vote fell off 
sadly, so that the total vote for school 
committee in Boston in 1900 was less by 
4,871 than the vote of 1899, and this in 
spite of the increased vote of the women. 
The appeals of the Public School Associa- 
tion and other friends of the schools have 
apparently had more effect upon the 
women than upon the male voters. 

Another curious fact is that nearly 
80 per eent. of the women’s vote was cast 
in Republican precincts. Dr. Hartwell 
says: 3 

It is clear that interest in voting for 
school committee is much more _ pro- 
nounced among women in Republican 
than in Democratic precincts. 

This is probably due to the fact that in 
Boston the Democratic vote is largely a 
foreign vote. The less intelligent class of 
immigrants who come here are fully im- 
bued, both men and women, with the 
Old-World ideas about the inferiority and 
subjection of women, and it is not until 
they get pretty thoroughly Americanized 


that they can tolerate the idea of equal 
suffrage.—Boston Woman’s Journal. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper has been ap- 
pointed to do editorial work for the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate in New York City. 
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WELCOME TO MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Minnesota State Woman Suffrage 
Association feels that life is worth living 
these days, with so many pleasant things 
to do in preparing Minneapolis for the 
National Convention. <A meeting of the 
executive committee and its helpers was 
held in headquarters, %¥sonic Temple, 
the second Thursday evening in May. On 
the third Thursday they met again, and 
each succeeding Thursday will find them 
in active conference with heads of com- 
mittees, whose reports give unexpected 
encouragement from the cordiality with 
which the business men and society wom- 
en have received our committees. 

Mrs. Bergren reports for the music 
committee that the best professional mu- 
_ sicians of Minneapolis have cordially con- 
sented to give their services to the Con- 
vention programme, and have considered 
themselves honored in so doing. Mrs. 
Bergren is herself a gifted singer and 
reader, though at present devoting her 
time to the duties of the young mother. 
Miss Anderson, press, has sent out letters 
advertising the Convention to a large list 
of newspapers in the State at large, and in 
North and South Dakota. The Minne- 
apolis papers are generous in the space 
given to the Convention news, and zealous 
in coming after it. Mrs. Marion D. Shut- 
ter, Sunday speakers, says that there will 
be more pulpits open to women speakers, 
Sunday, June 2, than she has been sent 
names of women to supply. 

The postmaster, Mr. Lovejoy, has detailed 
a special clerk, Miss Nellie Keyes, to take 
charge of the Convention post-office. All 
delegates are requested to have their mail 
directed, ‘‘Woman Suffrage Convention, 
Minneapolis, Minn.,’’ instead of having it 
addressed to the residence of the hostess. 
All circulars and notices for delegates 
mailed in the Convention post-office will 
be allowed to go through without stamps. 
Telegraph and telephone facilities will be 
complete. The restaurant in the Conven- 
tion building will be first-class. The 
Rest Room, in care of Mrs. Lora C. Little, 
will be as restful and convenient as possi- 
ble for those who-desire to rest or write. 
Members of the local club will be in at- 
tendance each day. Mrs. A. T. Anderson, 
finance, gives a cheerful report. She is 
confident the $1,000 required for Conven- 
tion expenses will be in the hands of her 
committee before the Convention opens. 

Addresses of welcome will be made by 
the Governor, the Mayor, the Commercial 
Club (which has absorbed the Board of 
Trade), the Press, and our State Associa- 
tion. It is plain to see that we are all 
glad to greet the national body. 

It was voted to authorize Mrs. Maud C., 
Stockwell, our State president, to pledge 
that Minnesota will pay $50 into the 
national treasury the coming year. 

Mrs. Ima Winchell Stacy, 1322 Vine 
Place, chairman entertainment committee, 
reports a steadily increasing list of host- 
esses. She is confident there will be no 
lack of comfortable homes for our visit- 
ors. The committee was much pleased 
by the news from Iowa that, in addition 
to the large delegation promised, a special 
excursion is planned from local and 
county clubs. About two hundred and 


fifty names have been sent us so far, with | 


several States still not heard from. It 
was voted to advertise the Convention 
thoroughly by a large canvas sign above 
the street at a conspicuous corner, and by 
posters in 350 street cars. 

Mrs. Stockwell, hospitality, reports 
that the reception to be given at Mrs. W. 
D. Gregory’s beautiful home, 2733 Park 
Avenue, will be complete in its appoint- 
ments. About 500 cards of invitation will 
be issued. 

Mrs. Lizzie McCleary is chairman of the 
railroad receiving committee, whose mem- 
bers, with conspicuous badges bearing the 
word ‘‘Reception,’’ will meet all trains at 
the four depots. 

A registration committee was ordered 
to secure the autograph of every one 
attending the Convention as delegate or 
visitor. 

The decoration committee will consist 
entirely of young people, boys and girls 
just out of the high school, with Mr. J. 
Bryan Bushnell, a young professional 
decorator, as chairman. 

If this is the last letter from Minnesota 
that will reach you before Convention, let 
those who read remember that Minneap- 
olis is yours for the week beginning May 
30. CorA SMITH EATON. 

107 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, 

May 10, 1901. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS EXCURSION. 


Friends of woman suffrage everywhere 
should avail themselves of the unusual 
advantages offered by the reduced rates 
to Minneapolis and return secured by the 
Business Committee of the National 
American W. S. A., which are set forth in 
another column. The one-third return 
fare will reduce the cost of the journey 
from Boston to Minneapolis and return to 
$42, exclusive of meals and sleeping cars, 
with hospitality at Minneapolis furnished 
free to delegates. In addition, a special 
rate of $85 will, if desired, give visitors a 
week in the Yellowstone Park, meals, 
lodging, guides and conveyances included. 
The Convention begins May 30 and ends 
June 5. 

Consider how much this trip includes. 
A view of the picturesque hills of Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, the Hudson 
and Mohawk valleys, the broad plains of 
central and western New York, the Pan- 
American Exposition and the Falls of 
Niagara, Lakes Erie and Michigan, Chi. 
cago and Milwaukee, beautiful Wisconsin 
with its State capital seated like a queen 
amid four lovely lakes, the upper Missis- 
sippi valley with its glorious bluffs and 
romantic Lake Pepin, the falls of St. An- 
thony, the twin cities St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minnehaha, the broad prairies of 
Dakota, the Red River valley, Bismarck, 
the ‘‘bad lands’’ where fossil trees changed 
into stone diversify the sterile landscape, 
the head waters of the Missouri River, the 
geysers, cascades, forests and mountain 
solitudes of the great National Park—here 
is a combination of grand and beautiful 


scenery, a great International Exposition, 
Niagara and the Lakes, with a visit to five 
of the most prosperous American cities, 
all at a cost of $150. This combination of 
attractions—a rare opportunity—should 
draw to the Annual Meeting a great gath- 
ering of the friends of equal rights for 
women. Visiting suffragists from Massa- 
chusetts, by sending their names to this 
office in advance, can probably be made 
delegates, and thus be entitled to free en- 
tertainment at Minneapolis. 

Another excursion from Minneapolis, at 
a somewhat greater cost, will enable dele- 
gates and visitors to cross the plains to 
the Rocky Mountains, viewing Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado and Idaho; stopping at 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Pike’s Peak and the Garden 
of the Gods. Particulars in another col- 
umn. 

This National Convention will enable 
the suffragists of the entire country to 
meet and become acquainted with each 
other. Such a comparison of views will 
be of priceless value. Let all go who can, 
and invite their friends to go with them. 
To New England delegates and visitors we 
especially recommend the route via Boston 
and Maine, West Shore, Nickel Plate, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
ways. In buying your through ticket, be 
sure to get a certificate entitling you toa 
one-third return fare, H. B. B. 


FOR SELF-RESPECT AND SELF-PRO- 
TECTION. 


At this time of year, when thousands 
of young women are about to graduate 
with credit from our high schools and col- 
leges, some of them after taking honors in 
political economy and the science of gov- 
ernment, attention is called afresh to the 
inconsistency of excluding all these bright 
and intelligent young citizens from the 
ballot, simply because they are women. 
When the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation some years ago held its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, and its officers 
visited Bryn Mawr College, Col. T. W. 
Higginson was moved to utter some words 
on this subject which are worth reprint- 
ing. He said: : 

‘‘Woman suffrage should be urged, in 
my opinion, not from any predictions as to 
what women will do with their votes after 
they get them, but on the ground that by 
all the axiums that lie at the foundation 
of our political principles, woman needs 
the ballot for herself, for self-respect on 
the one side and for self-protection on the 
other. 

There was a time when, whatever 
a woman studied in school, the idea of 
teaching her the principles of government, 
of her studying political economy, would 
have seemed an absurdity. Her path lay 
outside of it.. She was not brought in 
contact with it. In those days there was 
no loss of self-respect to her in finding 
that in every great system of government 
she was omitted. How is it now? Go 
into the nearest grammar school, and 
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what may you happen upon? A mixed 
class of boys and girls reciting the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or some one 
of the various manuals upon the history 
of politics or the organization of our gov- 
ernment—reciting it together, side by side, 
perhaps reciting it to a woman. Or you 
may go even into a college and find a 
whole class of young men reciting to their 
teacher in political economy out of a 
handbook written by a woman, Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. After those boys and 
girls have attained their maturity and 
voting day comes, then they separate as 
they come near the voting-place, and 
every boy goes inside the door to put 
what he has learned in the school, of that 
teacher, into practice; and the girls and 
their teacher pass along, powerless to ex- 
press in action a single one of the princi- 
ples they have been so studiously learning. 
I have watched that thing and wondered 
how women could bear it as they do; and 
at last I encountered one woman who 
seemed to me to take, on the whole, the 
most sensible view I ever encountered of 
the matter. She told me that again and 
again on election day she had gone out 
and walked up and down opposite the 
voting-place with tears to see every igno- 
ramus and every drunkard in the neigh- 
borhood going in there to cast his vote, 
and she, a woman, unable to do anything 
to counteract it. 

‘‘This is what I mean by a woman need- 
ing the ballot for self-respect. How can 
the woman help feeling that same loss of 
self-respect which a Jewish woman in old 
times must have felt when she heard men 
in the synagogue giving thanks to the 
Lord that they were not born women, and 
heard women with humble voices saying, 
‘I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast made 
me according to thy will’? How could she 
help feeling as she would feel in a Mo- 
hammedan country when she found that 
in the greatest and most sacred mosques 
the edict was that ‘no idiot, lunatic or 
woman can enter’? The woman of old 
times who did not read books of political 
economy or attend public meetings could 
retain her self-respect; but the woman of 
modern times, with every step she takes 
in the higher education, finds it harder to 
retain that self-respect while she is in a 
republican government and yet not a mem- 
ber of it. She can read all the books that 
I saw collected this morning in the politi- 
cal economy alcove of Bryn Mawr College; 
she can master them all; she can know 
more about them perhaps than any man 
of her acquaintance; and yet to put one 
thing she has learned there in practice, by 
the simple process of putting a piece of 
paper into a ballot-box—she could no more 
do that than she could put out her slender 
finger and stop the planet in its course. 
That is what I mean by woman’s needing 
the suffrage for self-respect. 


“Then as to self-protection. In what 
does protection consist for us Americans? 
In the power of writing a remonstrance in 
the newspaper when the conductor of a 
train does not stop as he promised, or 
when an ash barrel is not taken at the 
proper moment from before our back 
door? Is that the power that we have for 
self-protection? It is, indeed, the begin- 
ning of power. It is power because it has 
the ballot behind it; because the street 


department and the railroad department 
know that they have to do with that part 
of the community who have votes to back 
up what they say. Take away those votes, 
and how little is the power! The woman 
has the voice but not the vote. 

‘‘We know that there have been great 
changes in the position of women, great 
improvements in the laws in regard to 
women. What brought about those im- 
provements? The steady labor of women 
like those on this platform, going before 
Legislatures year by year and asking those 
Legislatures to give them something they 
were not willing to give—the ballot; but 
as a result of it, to keep the poor creatures 
quiet, some law was passed removing a 
restriction. The old English writer, 
Pepys, in his diary, after spending a good 
deal of money for himself, finds a little 
left and buys his wife a new gown, be- 
cause, he says, ‘It is fit the poor wretch 
should have something to content her.’ 
I have seen many laws passed for the ad- 
vantage of women, and they were gener- 
ally passed on that principle. 

‘‘T remember going before the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island once with Lucy 
Stone, and she unrolled with her peculiar 
persuasive power the wrong laws that ex- 
isted in that Commonwealth in regard to 
women; and after the hearing the judge 
who was chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee said to her: ‘Mrs. Stone, all you 
have said this morning is true, and I am 
ashamed to think that I, who have been 
chairman for years of this judiciary com- 
mittee, should have known in my secret 
heart that it was all true, and should have 
done nothing to set those wrongs right 
until I was reminded of it by a woman.’ 
Again and again I have seen that experi- 
ence. Women with bleeding feet, women 
with exhausted voices, women with worn- 
out lives, have lavished their strength to 
secure ordinary justice in the form of 
laws which a single woman inside the 
State House, a single woman there armed 
with the position of member of the Legis- 
lature and representing a sex who had 
votes, could have got righted within two 
years. Every man knows the weakness 
of a disfranchised class of men. The 
whole race of women is disfranchised, and 
they suffer in the same way. 


‘It is not that men are so selfish. It is 
not that they intend to do wrong to wom- 
en; but any of you who have served in a 
legislative body, as I have, know how dif- 
ficult it is to get attention for anything or 
any class of persons not represented on 
the floor; while a single person who 
stands on the floor clothed with his rights, 
with other persons who have rights be- 
hind him, can command attention though 
he be in the smallest minority. A single 
naturalized citizen in the Legislature can 
secure justice for all naturalized citizens. 
A single Roman Catholic member can se- 
cure justice for all Roman Catholics, be- 
cause, though he may be personally in the 
minority, he represents votes behind him. 

‘lhe womtan represents no votes, and 
she is weak. The best laws that are made 
for her in any State in the Union are no 
sure guarantee for her. They may be al- 
tered at any time, so long as she is not 
there to speak for herself. Some Russian 
emperor was told by an admirer, ‘Your 
Majesty, what do your people need of a 


constitution? Your Majesty is as good as 
a constitution to your people.’ He an- 
swered, ‘Then I am but a happy accident, 
that is all.’ The best legislation women 
can yet is nothing more than a happy ac- 
cident, unless women are there to defend 
it after they have got it. Again and again 
things have been given to them after the 
labor of years, and those same things have 
been soon after taken from them, 

‘“*T served two years in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and I remember that 
there came up a bill which attracted very 
little attention, in regard to the right of 
settlement in our towns. The poist 
seemed a little complicated, and I passed 
it by, being busy with other matters; but 
Mr. H. B. Wheelwright, an official of the 
Board of State Charities, a man of great 
experience, came to me and said, ‘Do you 
understand that bill?’ I said, ‘No; I was 
engaged on other matters, and paid but 
little attention to it.’ He said, ‘Let me 
explain it to you.’ He sat down and ex. 
plained it, and showed me that should 
that bill pass, hundreds of women in our 
factory towns in Massachusetts would fail 
of obtaining, as they had heretofore 6ob- 
tained under certain conditions, a settle- 
ment in those towns. | 

I asked those around me if they had no- 
ticed it. They had not. I found on in- 
vestigation that. the bill had come from 
the representatives of a certain town, and 
that the whole bill was got up to meeta 
certain particular case. It was to relieve 
the overseers of the poor in that town 
from the duty of disposing of a single fam- 
ily; and for the sake of that, by this bill 
thus quietly introduced, hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of women would suffer. 
I took the points that he gave me, I made 
the statement, becoming simply his mouth- 
piece in the matter, and the bill was easily 
defeated. But had a single woman been 
on the floor herself to take note of the 
bills that came up that concerned her sex, 
do you suppose a bill like that would have 
come, as it did, near to passage? If there 
is anything that is sure in public affairs, 
it is that we can trust people to look after 
themselves. When you get women voting, 
and not till then, will you have women 
substantially and permanently protected. 


‘It is for the self-respect and self-pro- _ 


tection of women that I want woman suf- 
frage. If they vote for good laws, so 
much the better. If they make property 
secure, so much the better. But the real 
need of the suffrage is for women them- 
selves. Self-respect and self-protection, 
these are what the demand rests upon; 
and in proportion as we concede to that 
demand, we shall have a nation that also 
has for its reward self-protection and self- 
respect.’’ 


Only two members of the senior clas s a 
Wellesley have attained first honors this 
year. One is Miss Maude Thompson, who 
made so effective a speech at the recent 
legislative hearing on woman suffrage. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony addressed a let- 
ter to the National Municipal League dur- 
ing its meeting last week in Rochester, 
N. Y., asking it to listen to a presentation 
of woman suffrage by Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker. The request was grant- 
ed unanimously, and Mrs. Hooker was 
given a courteous hearing. 
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SHE IS ACQUITTED. 


Mrs. M. A. Radcliffe, of Denver, who 
was arrested on a charge of illegal voting 
at the recent election, has been found 
innocent and discharged with honor from 
Justice Hynes’s court. The despatches 
said she was the first woman ever charged 
with illegal voting—a somewhat remarka- 
ble record, considering that women have 
voted in Colorado for eight years, in Idaho 
and Utah for five, in Kansas for fourteen 
and in Wyoming for thirty-two. There 
seems to have been not a shred of evidence 
against Mrs. Radcliffe, and one of the two 
men who caused her to be arrested on 
suspicion is a notorious opponent of wo- 
man suffrage. Some severe things were 
said in court as to the meanness of the 
accusers, 


THE M.A. 0, F, E, 8, W, 


The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women has held its annual meeting, and 
reports a membership of 9,000, with 1,000 
new members during the year. The 
‘‘members’’ pay no membership fee; they 
only sign an anti-suffrage document, and 
those who signed years ago are counted as 
members ever after. The M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. has 28 branches. Therefore each 
branch has averaged less than 36 signatures 
during the past year. But the suffragists 
have sometimes got 20,000 signatures to 
their petitions in one month. In six years 
of diligent effort, the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. 
has been able to get the signatures of only 
9,000 women—less than half as many as 
voted for suffrage in one day, on the mock 
referendum. 


A VICTORY IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Charles Morris has been elected 
to the school board in District No. 1 of 
Denver, after a sharp fight, and Mrs. M. 
L. Parks in District No. 17, without oppo- 
sition. Denver never had a woman onthe 
school board until women got the suffrage 
in 1893. Since then it has never been 
without one. This is an object lesson for 
the women of New York City, who have 
been trying in vain for years, by ‘‘indirect 
intluence,’’ to get the mayor to appoint 
one or more women on the board. The 
corrupt element in Denver objects to 
women on the Board of Education as 
much as Tammany does. The opposition 
is especially strong in District No. 1, and 
last year Mrs. Denison was defeated in 
that district by shameless repeating, car- 
ried on on a large scale by the faction op- 
posed to women on the board. This year 
they had planned to repeat the same tac- 
tics, but this time the friends of the 
schools were on their guard. Mrs. Morris 
had the endorsement of both the Wom- 
en’s Republican League and the Women’s 
Bryan Club, and was supported by good 
citizens of all parties. The women worked 
vigorously for her, Mrs. A.M. Welles di- 
recting their efforts; the persons who had 
spent several thousand dollars in bribery 
in 1900 to defeat Mrs. Denison weakened 
at the last moment, it is said, believing 
that they were going to be beaten, and re- 
fused to furnish the promised cash; Chief 
of Police Armstrong lent his personal aid 


to overawe the disorderly element; the 
attempted repeating was largely prevent- 


ed, and Mrs. Morris was elected. Her 
son did efficient work at the polls in his 
mother’s behalf by pluckily challenging 
fraudulent voters. 


LEGACIES FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


Miss Mary Shannon and Miss Matilda 
Goddard, who have lately died in Boston, 
are being deservedly praised by the press 
for the wise and discriminating benevo 
lence with which they disposed of their 
fortunes. Each of them in her will re- 
membered many beneficent institutions, 
and neither of them forgot the equal suf- 
frage cause. Miss Shannon left $2,000 to 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and,Miss Goddard $300 to the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mrs. Livermore will preside at the 
closing meeting of the New England W. 
S. A., to be held in Park Street Church 
vestry in this city on Thursday evening, 
May 23. Hon. William Dudley Foulke of 
Indiana, former president of the Ameri- 
can W. S. A., an exceedingly eloquent 
speaker, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker 
of Michigan, well known and much be- 
loved in Boston, Miss Ava M, Stoddard of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and others 
are expected to speak. Business meeting 
at 3 Park St., Thursday morning. At the 
Faneuil Hall meeting Wednesday evening 
the gallery seats will be free. 


DR. THWING ON SUFFRAGE. 


President Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University says in a recent arti- 
cle: ‘‘The decline of public interest in 
the movement for giving the ballot to 
women isa very significant phenomenon.”’ 
Dr. Thwing is evidently under a misap- 
prehension as to the facts. 

In 1891, the whole annual receipts of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association were only $2,122. In 1897 they 
had risen to $11,823; in 1899 to $14,020, 
and this year they promise to exceed 
$18,000. This does not look as if public 
interest were declining. 

An anonymous correspondent writing 
from England to the New York Tribune 
lately said that in that country, for many 
years past, public interest in woman suf- 
frage had been steadily declining. But 
the first petition for woman suffrage pre- 
sented to Parliament, in 1867, was signed 
by only 1,499 women; the petition of 1873 
was signed by 11,000 women, and the pe- 
tition presented to the members of the 
last Parliament was signed by 257,000 
women. 

Dr. Thwing notes the fact that all over 
the country the high schools are graduat- 
ing more girls than boys, but he says: 
‘‘The education of women has slight re- 
lation to suffrage, either as an act ora 
right.’’ If an educated voter is worth 
more to the country than an ignorant 
voter, the education of women would 
seem to have a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. Is it either right 
or wise to exclude from the ballot-box 
the Jarge majority of those persons in this 
country who have received more than an 
elementary education? 


YELLOWSTONE PARK EXCURSION, 


Owirg to several unexpected develop- 
ments, an entire re-arrangement of the 
plans advertised for the Yellowstone Park | 
Excursion is made necessary. The rail- 
roads have now cut the rates in competi- 
tion with each other in such a manner 
that the lowest rate which has been 
granted for the Yellowstone Park for 
years is available to all persons in attend- 
ance at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Minneapolis who may desire to take the 
trip. The tourist has choice of two routes. 

Neither of these routes requires a speci- 
fied number of persons. One of them 
allows stop-overs in the enfranchised 
States. No arrangements, however, will 
be made for reception and entertainment 
by Local Committees in Cheyenne, Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City unless as many as 
twenty-five persons shall express a desire 
to take this route. They must signify 
this intention by May 20th. 


First Route. The excursion will leave 
Minneapolis Friday, June 7, at 10.35 P. M., 
on the Northern Pacific. It will arrive at 
Cinnabar, the northern entrance to the 
Park, at 10 A. M. Sunday. The party will 
be met by the Park stages at this point. 
The excursionists will lunch at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Hotel at noon, and re- 
main at that point over Sunday. Monday 
to Friday inclusive will be expended in 
the Park trip. The exit from the Park 
will be made via Monida, where the train 
will be taken for Salt Lake City Satur- 
day, June 15, at 9.30 P. M. Sunday and 
Monday will be spent in this interesting 
city. Arrangements will be made to at- 
tend the services in the Mormon Taberna- 
cle on Sunday. On Monday the excursion 
will be taken to Salt Lake and the attrac- 
tions of the city will be visited. The ex- 
cursion will leave Salt Lake Monday at 
6.40 P. M., arriving in Cheyenne at 2.25 
P. M. Tuesday. The party will remain in 
Cheyenne until Wednesday, June 19th, 
7 A. M., and will reach Denver at 10.20 
the same morning. One day will be spent 
in Denver. For those who desire it, a 
side excursion will be taken ‘‘Around the 
Loop.’’ This trip presents some of the 
most attractive and picturesque scenery 
on the continent. A special ticket will 
have to be purchased for this trip, the 
price of which will not exceed $2.25. If 
the limit of tickets can be extended one 
day, a side trip may be taken to the Gar- 
den of the Gods on Friday. A _ special 
ticket will have to be purchased for this 
trip also. 


The cost of this excursion will be $105. 
This will include stage fare, hotels, lodg- 
ing and meals while in the Park. Sleep- 
ers and meals on the trip going to the 
Park and returning from the Park will be 
extra, as will all local expenses in Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City and Denver. The 
approximate cost of sleepers, meals and 
local expenses for stop-overs will be $50, 
making the total cost of this route $155. 


Second Route. This excursion will leave 
Minneapolis Friday, June 7, at 10.35 P. M., 
on the same train with those taking the 
first route. The party will enter the Park 
at Cinnabar, and will return to Minneapo- 
nd over the same route, the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

The total cost for this route will be 
$85, including sleepers and meals from 
Minneapolis to Cinnabar and return, and 
also all the expenses while in the Park. 
In other words, $85 covers the total cost 
of the trip. 


Those desiring to visit the Yellowstone 
Park will kindly notify the Railroad Sec- 
retary as soon as possible, specifying by 
what route they desire to go. Tickets 
must be purchased in Minneapolis. For 
further information write to Mary G, Hay, 
Railroad Secretary, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 
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